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ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10'cents per line, one time ; 734 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTs, or 
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[H OROUGHBRED POULTRY AND DOGS. 

Standard Plymouth-Rocks, Peerless Bronze Turkeys, Im- 
perial Pekin Ducks, finest strains ; large size, early hatched birds 
for sale, Scotch Collie and English Beagle Dogs, best bloods, 


E. P. & R. K. CLoup, Kennett Square, Pa. 


War TED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 
Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Phila., care of 
E W. Garrett. 


JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 








Books, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 
[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


[Fallen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 

















CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Stréet, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. ie 





















RIENDS’ CALENDAR, published for 1886, is now being pre- 
pared for 1888. and will be a the latter part of 11th 
month. It is a handsome lithographed card 9 x 12, with tablet 
containing slip for each day, giving quotations from Friends’ 
writings. Price, 50 cents. Orders ma sent now, and will be 
filled in order of receipt until the edition, (which is limited) is 

exhausted. FRIENDS’ PRINTING HovusE, 

S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


HOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 


WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA., 
—— DEALER IN —— 


ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 


Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Circulars and other information furnished on application, 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN &G0. 924 Cuestnurs: 


Rranch. 
403 Chestuut St. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Howakrp M. Jenx1ns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 








Amos HILLBORN & (Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains 


PARLOR, DINING Room, Liprary 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SpRinGs, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO, 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 8 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . 
Felt or Gaeeetioe yp a (in all new oe, 
Beautiful Embossed Mica eaten ° 
White Blank as low as . 


= Samples sent free to the country. ‘Estimates mals _ 


Hanging: 
A. Ly DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 MARKET ST,, PHILA, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MortaGagae 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS anp 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster ‘Avenue. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH 813, 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithegraphei 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Po 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 
8S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jer 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI, 921 Ard 
Street. 
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For ply of material, and ee of 
finish, car Toilet Soap takes the PAL 

Pure PALM is entirely a ee Soa 
more suitable for the skin than Soap m le 
from animal fat. 

Test For ToILET Soap—Place the ton ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging seusation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


ee cas cea acme mmelsanonennntemnss 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful’ supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@>When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


QUEEN ¢.C’'0.994 CHESTS: 
MYUEEN SLY. PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION 
—~ SEND FOR CATALOGUE CHEMICALS ETC. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


quilable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL — ‘ + «+ «+ $2,000,000. 
PAID 1N (CASH), . . - + 1,000,000. 


DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm’ Mortgages, an held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA..,S.E. cor.4th - ‘ireamanmae 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAN 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


sox WM. HEACOCK, #4ie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
one 6 and Saag oan 


oved to and 

2045 Market St, F Philedelphi 

Pa. Cheapest and variety, 

, Every conceivable eplement of 

wi, farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

s izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

- interest to every utilitarian 

; see the establishment. If you 

cannot get here, write for wants. 

4 Iam in communication with all 

, the ate implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8 


ALWAYS J a ‘SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 














SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 

Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic, and 
Literary. 

Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 

Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
e | ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 

Swarthmore, Penna. 





















































FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 




















Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 





Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
| tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
} CLEMENT M. Brpp_x, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


























RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
. A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
t courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
Hs good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly locatéd on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 









































A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
h fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
A from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
































A SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 








BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CyNTHIA G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


























+ 
Tuition alone 





























NEW YORK, FIFTH MoNTH 20TH, 1887. 











tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,’ ‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with James FouLKE, Librarian, or with 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
































FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 
Cor. Kast 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
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FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- . 








PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St. , Philad' Pa 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A. 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. F 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technica) 
qualifying them for the transaction of business 
mepeqmens of ———~ affairs 

usiness men, merchants, and farmers. who h 
as to whether a practical business education coma ben Gon 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the tho, 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters haveeed 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and 
now among its warmest friends. & 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement Proceeding, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rey 
Sam. W. Small and ‘Rev. Sam. P. Jones. ; 


Rev. JOHN THO 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. MPSON, Dean, 


know 
nd the proper 


eam it - a 
Jd J Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
- * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic. 
NUM_AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. , 
IGE ISSELS. + 7 
BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 33 N. SECOND STREET, Pats, 
“a cana 3 eeeseetintenmen onan 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 7 
By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents, By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 


By ‘‘THREE FRIENDs.”” Revised London Edition. Price, 35 ceny 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 


By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25. 





FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





LypiA A. Murpny, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand -Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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HE GIVETH PEACE. 


THE followers of the heavenly King 
May oft with sorrows be oppressed ; 

May bow beneath grief’s bitter sting, 
And yet God’s people still are blessed, 
He gives them peace, he gives them rest. 


His love guides with its radiant light 

The Christian’s straight and narrow way ; 
It shines upon their darkest night, 

And though life’s mists obscure its ray, 

It leads them on to perfect day. 


On, when the morning of their life 
Is weaving threads of glittering gold, 
And on when bitter care and strife 
Crushes and falls with weight untold, 
On till the heart grows old. 


On through the gloom of doubt and fear, 
The Christian pilgrims still are blessed, 
They feel that God is ever near ; 
Though oft discouraged and distressed, 
’ He give them peace, he gives them rest. 


—Tamar Anne Kermode. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


THE different railways centering in Baltimore 
brought on Sixth and Seventh-days a goodly company 
of Friends, members of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and visitors from Genesee, New York, and Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meetings, many of whom have seats in 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders. The annual 
meeting of this body was held, as usual, on Seventh- 
day, representatives from all the quarterly meetings 
but Nottingham being present. Minutes for minis- 
ters and their companions, in attendance from other 
yearly meetings were presented and read as follows: 
for Sunderland P. Gardner, minister, and wife An- 
netta, of Genesee, issued by Farmington Monthly, 
and endorsed by Farmington Quarterly, Meeting ; 
Thomas Foulke and Isaac Hicks, ministers from 
Westbury Quarter, New York; David Newport, min- 
ister, from Abington Quarter; Allen B. Flitcraft, 
minister, and wife Sarah B., of Concord Quarter; 
Anne 8. Clothier, minister, and Rebecca W. Janney, 
elder, Louisa J. Roberts, minister, and Catharine A. 
Kennedy, of Philadelphia Quarter; Margaretta Wal. 
ton and Eliza W. Chandler, ministers, and Hannah 
G. Thompson, companion to E. W. C., of Western 
Quarter, all of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Be- 








Vol. XV. No. 681, 


sides these there were several Friends, accompanying 
ministers, who were without minutes. All these, 
according to the Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, have a seat in the select body, no distinction 
being made whether they are elders or lay members. 

Cordial expressions of welcome were given to all, 
with the desire that they would be faithful in hand- 
ing forth without reservation whatever might be given 
them by our Heavenly Father to dispense. 

The reading of the first Query, relating to the at- 
tendance of all our meetings, called forth an exercise 
in regard to the abatement,so commonly made in the 
answers, by the use of the words “generally,” 
“mostly,” and the like, in respect to attendance of 
meetings. This led to a close and searching inquiry, 
which spread over the meeting, and elicited much 
tender, earnest counsel and exhortation to faithful- 
ness to this important requirement. It was queried : 
“Tf ministers and elders become indifferent in this 
particular, what can be expected of the body at large? 
They should be good examples to the flock of Christ.” 
The second Query was answered affirmatively by all 
the Quarters except one, in which, it was stated, 
there is no minister. Further inquiry led to the 
statement that there is no acknowledged minister. 
This opened the way for much relevant expression 
in regard to a vocal ministry and the holding of our 
meetings in silence. It was said there is a living si- 
lence and a silence that is dead. Elders were ex- 
horted to greater faithfulness, and by prayer and 
watchfulness to labor to increase the true spiritual 
life in their midst. 

The queries that followed were answered in much 
the same manner, manifesting a caution lest there be 
more said than the state of the meetings warranted. 
The concern that arose on this account opened the 
way for strong and earnest appeals to those now fill- 
ing the places of the fathers and mothers as shep- 
herds and shepherdesses over the flock to be willing 
to come forward and fill the places made vacant by 
their removal from works to rewards, taking the seats 
assigned them in the meeting, and laboring as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. There is 
nothing but the inspiring power of God can fit and 
qualify any for service in the church. Our Father 
works through instrumentalities. They who min- 
ister let them minister as God gives the ability. 
Each knows his calling, each his gift; there is a way 
for each to attend to his gift or call, and he who 
anoints and appoints will be strength in weakness, 
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and a present helper in every time of need. A brief 
supplication fitly closed the meeting. 

William Williams and Ann B. Branson were ap- 
pointed to serve as clerks for the ensuing year. 

A meeting of the Philanthropic Union was held 
at four o’clock, and in the evening the committee of 
the Yearly Meeting entrusted with the selection of a 
site for the new meeting-house met for consultation 
on this important subject. 

First-day morning, 30th of the month, opened with 
a clear sky and a crisp, breezy atmosphere. The 
meeting convenes at 10, (on yearly meeting occa- 
sions), but many who attend lose sight of this fact, 
and coming at the usual hour find it difficult to ob- 
tain seats. The Lombard street house was crowded 
to overflowing, every available place being occupied. 
As silence in a measure settled over the large assem- 
bly, David Newport arose and taking for his subject 
the words “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,” spoke with great clearness, showing the 
higher and more spiritual views held by Friends of 
the death to which the text refers, and wherein they 
differ from the generally accepted teachings of the 
Christian church. 

He was followed by Sunderland P. Gardner, who 
in his own forcible and convincing manner livingly 
portrayed the relation we sustain to our Heavenly 
Father, and what it is that enables any to become 
the sons and daughters of God.—bearing emphatic 
testimony to the unity of the Divine Being and cit- 
ing the words of Jesus as evidence of his entire de- 
pendence upon God for ability to do his will : “I can 
of myself do nothing.” The sermon throughout is 
worthy a place in the doctrinal summary of the So- 
ciety of Friends. It is to be regretted that so much 
that is of the highest value to our literature, and that 
ought to be preserved, is lost for want of ascribe to 
catch the burning words given forth by those whose 
lips have been touched by the “live coal from off 
the holy altar.” It was not soin the earlier time, or 
we should not have handed down to us whole vol- 
umes of sermons preached by the worthies of our 
Society in its earlier days. 

S. P. G. held the large audience for an hour in close 
attention. After he sat down Thomas Fonlke added 
a few words on faith and the need there is that we 
live in the faith that works by love to the purifying 

of the heart. A brief testimony of unity with what 
had been said, from a Friend on the women’s side of 
the house, was added, followed by a fervent petition 
offered by Allen Flitcraft, and the meeting closed. 

At three o’clock a youths’ meeting was held, of 
which some notice will be given hereafter. At the 
same hour Sunderland P. Gardner was present at Old 
Town meeting house, and spoke with the same earn- 
estness and power that had characterized his dis- 
course of the morning. 

An evening meeting was also held in the Lom- 
bard street house. 


SECOND-DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, (TENTH MONTH 31.) 

Near the hour appointed, the meeting gathered 
into silence, which was broken by the voice of sup- 
plication, in which thanks were offered for the priv- 
lege of assembling together, and earnest desires ex- 














pressed that all who were thus gathered 
faithful to every requirement, and the yo 
cially made willing to take their part in the 
of the church. 

Anne S. Clothier appealed to the young that th 
accept the Lord’s service in the way of his appoi . 
ing; although it may be by the way of the unin 
faithful, and you will be fitted for the service Th 
arms of the Lord are around us, and will preserve . 
as we are willing to obey his call. 7 

The representatives from the several quarters, on 
being called were present, except ten, for the absence 
of some of whom explanations were offered, Min. 
utes for ministers and their companions from other 
yearly meetings were read, the same as reported 
above. Much cordial expression of unity’ was given 
these Friends, and they were asked to participate jy 
the deliberations of the meeting. Thankfulness tg 
our Heavenly Father that he had sent so man of 
his messengers to hold up the weak hands, fell from 
the lips of many, and our venerable friend and valu 
minister, Rebecca Price, added the hope that theg 
as well as those of her own yearly meeting “ woul 
be enabled to keep their feet upon the one found. 
tion. Then we will be as mouthpieces for the Lord, 
the source of all good, and go on our way rejoicing’ 
Each one was exhorted to be prepared to receive the 
good seed that may be sown in our midst. Margy. 
retta Walton responded to these words of loving wa. 
come, and said: “ As you open the door to receiyg 
us, we indeed have need to see that we live in hun. 
ble places, for without the directing love of our Hegy. 
enly Father, the seed that may be scattered will beof 
little avail.” 

Eliza Chandler exhorted{the young to be willing 
to submit to the cross: only through the cross, can we 
wear the crown, and we will be made instrumentsin 
the Lord’s work, in our several capacities, as we ar 
called into his service. 

Louisa J. Roberts gave expression to the great 
thankfulness she had that the olderjFriends wereer- 
tending the hand of loving {welcome to the young 
and inviting them to take a fparttin‘the work of the 
church, which she compared to the family. Inthe 
household the wise mother assigns to each childs 
it comes to an age of service,some little duty, and 
though at first it may not be able to!perform it in the 
best manner, she patiently waits and instructs, until 
by continued service the work is accomplished 
satisfaction, and the child is‘advanced to more te 
sponsible duties. So it is in the larger household- 
the church. Let us put our young people to work, 
and through the service they will be fitted for othe 
and diviner work ; and may we not say every service, 
however small, if worthily performed is a divineset 
vice? The cross is no longer across when wear 
prepared to say with the Master in the hour of bis 
trial, “ Not my will but thine be done.” It becomé 
indeed, the changed cross, and instead of the crow 
of thorns we have the garland of imperi 
beauty. 

Emily Canby compared life to a school. “Some 
of us are going to the school of Christ. We need i 
be taught obedience, which is indeed a preparation. 
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God is a God of order. Jesus came to restore that 

order. If we do not come willingly, we shall be 

scourged with the small cords. It matters little 

about non-essentials, if we only come under the 

power of God. There must be a gathering under his 
wer.” gene tag 

Other testimonies were offered of a similar import. 

The usual routine business was transacted. 

Inmen’sbranch, near the hour appointed, the meet- 
ing gathered into an impressive silence. Before the 
opening minute was read, Thos. Foulke expressed the 
satisfaction he felt at being permitted to meet with 
Friends on this their annual gathering. Similar testi- 
mony was given by Allen Flitcraft and David Newport. 
Following the opening minute the names of the Rep- 
resentatives were called, as reported by the several 
quarterly meetings. 

David Newport expressed a concern he felt to 
“visit the sisters.” This was united with, and after 
laying the matter before Women’s Meeting it was 
united with by that body, and the time to receive 
the visit fixed for the opening of the afternoon ses- 
oe the minutes for Ministers and their companions 
in attendance from other yearly meetings, handed in 
by the Clerk of the meeting for Ministers and Elders 
were read, and words of welcome extended. 

Epistles from Philadelphia, New York, Genesee, 
and Illinois Yearly Meetings respectively, were read 
to the satisfaction of the meeting. 

A committee was appointed to respond to the 
epistles. The same cominittee was also given the 
duty of gathering up and reporting the exercises of 
the meeting for the benefit of absent members. 

The Representatives were directed to select two 
Friends to serve the meeting as clerks for the ensuing 

ear. 

, The meeting then adjourned to 3 o’clock, p.m. In 
the afternoon, in women’s branch, after opening, re- 
port of the Representatives proposing the reippoint- 
ment of Anna M. Matthews and Elizabeth M. Kozer, 
for clerks, was united with. David Newport and Eli 
J. Hoge, being present, the meeting again settled into 
quiet, under which covering David Newport arose 
and after explaining how it was that he had been 
made willing to come and sit with Friends in their 
annual gathering, he gave expression to an exper- 
ience in which his prayer was for a quietness of 
spirit, and that the Father would give the power. 
“Truth and Love,” he said, ‘‘go together to make 
the minister. He would receive the seed by the 
way-side, but it was only the seed that fell into good 
ground that yielded the thirty, sixty, and hundred 
fold: Friends believe in an inspired intellect. It is 
the gift of reason that raises man above the brute 
creation.” The necessity of learning to be quiet, 
which the speaker said, “can only be obtained by a 
condition of receptivity,” was urged. “If we come 
into quietness and trust, we shall experience that he 
whose mind is thus stayed shall have perfect peace.” 

Eli Hoge offered a few words, in which he de- 
sired that we might not be discouraged about our 
progress. It is well, he said, to pass through seasons 
of darkness ; the day then, is all the brighter to us. 








The young were tenderly exhorted to go to the 
Heavenly Father for help, and as we journey through 
life we will receive the peace that he alone can give. 

After these friends retired, the business of the 
session was continued by the reading of the epistles 
from all the meetings with which this one corres- 
ponds, except Illinois, from which none had been re- 
ceived. These documents were felt to be very 
precious and inspiring, breathing a spirit of earnest 
concern to be found faithful in all the departments of 
Christian work, raising still higher the standard of 
temperance, and not unmindful of the great humani- 
tarian work among the Indians and the colored peo- 
ple of the South. They called forth earnest testi- 
mony in favor of renewed efforts to sweep from our 
land the baleful influence of intemperance, and to 
discourage the use of tobacco. A very tender and 
loving exhortation from Emily Canby closed the ex- 
ercises of the session. 

In the afternoon, in men’s branch, the Represen- 
tatives reported the names of Edward Stabler, Jr., 
and Geo. B. Passmore for Clerk, the meeting uniting 
therewith. Mordecai Price offered prayer. 

A committee was appointed to examine and settle 
the Treasurer’s accounts, and bring forward the name 
of a suitable person for Treasurer for the ensuing 
year. 

A committee was appointed to assist the clerks in 
preparing the “ Extracts” for publication; slso one 
to unite with women Friends and bring forward the 
names of fifteen persons of each sex toserve on the 
Representative Committee, in addition to those al- 
ready named by the different monthly meetings. 
The epistles from Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings 
were read. 

Allen B. Flitcraft, Thomas Foulke, Mordecai Price, 
Nathan Moore, and others, occupied the remainder 
of the session in words of exhortation and encourage- 
ment, and earnest solicitude that harmony and love 
might prevail in all the deliberations of the meeting. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening, a meeting of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Central Committee on First-day 
Schools was held in conference with others interested 
in this work. This conference takes the place of the 
Annual Association meeting which has heretofore oc- 
cupied this evening of the Yearly Meeting week. 
We shall endeavor to give some report of the pro- 
ceedings in our next issue, and also a report of the 
Youths’ meeting held on First-day afternoon. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR WHOLE BEING. 


THE proposition is as true as the statement of it 
is trite, that “ Man isacompound being.” The num- 
ber of elements that enter into this compound will 
be found to vary according to the opinions of the one 
who makes the analysis, and the purposes for which 
it is made. 


For the present article it will be sufficient to 
divide our whole being into four paris, and to desig- 
nate them as the physical, the intellectual, the moral, 
and the spiritual man. 
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In classification we often find that the boundary 
line between two divisions is not very distinctly 
marked, but that it lies somewhere within a strip 
of territory which may be called debatable ground. 
In the present instance, however, such is not the case ; 
each division lies in a different plane from all the 
others, and the space between any two of them isa 
perpendicular step. Another peculiarity of these 
divisions is that, while the higher may properly 
dominate, or overlook all that lie below it, the lower 
can never invade the domain of the higher without 
inflicting an injury upon both. 

The physical man, although lowest of the four on 
our scale of being, is, nevertheless, a wonderful piece 
of mechanism, and the grandest material specimen of 
Creative Power that we can behold or contemplate. 
It surely behooves us to guard against excesses on the 
one hand, and indolence on the other, lest we mar 
the beautiful harmony of this combination of delicate 
organisms. Such a care should be exercised not 
merely because our physical comfort and convenience 
are promoted thereby; but also from a feeling of 
gratitude and reverence for the Great Architect that 
planned the structure, and made each part perfect 
to perform the functions for which it was intended. 
The more we study the mechanism of our frame, and 
the more we reflect on its capabilities, the deeper 
must be our conviction that we are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 

We step upward into the intellectual region, and 
behold! how beautiful is the prospect which presents 
itself to our view: the whole world lies before us, 
and opens its storehouses for our inspection. Not 
only material things are inviting our investigation, 
but the realm of pure intellect, or the metaphysical, 
lies open before us, tempting us to explore its most 
remote territory, and to become acquainted with its 
secrets. It is in this realm that philosophy occupies 
the throne, and imagination as a bird of the air 
hovers around it. When elevated into this region 
we seem to be in a sort of Elysian field; but it should 
not be mistaken for the “ Mount of Transfiguration.” 

Just here it might be well to hoist a cautionary 
signal, inscribed with the word beware Many of 
our young Friends are gifted with bright, and some 
of them with profound intellects; and when these 
have been disciplined by a course of academic train- 
ing, they are capable of searching analyses, varied 
comparisons, and intelligent conclusions ; all of which 
are highly valuable in intellectual investigations, but 
most dangerous when applied to spiritual research. 
Faith and reason are two faculties so entirely dis- 
tinct from each other, yet each exercising so powerful 
an influence when it is in operation, that while one 
is active the other must be passive. In philosophical 
research, be it physical or metaphysical, we arrive at 
conclusions by a process that is both intellectual and 
demonstrable; but in spiritual things the result is 
obtained by what Friends call “ getting into the quiet, 
and feeling after the Truth.” The two processes are 
so totally different that any attempt to blend them 
makes a mockery of both. The intellectual course 
invites argument and offers an explanation for every 
step that is taken: the feeling, on the contrary, does 


= —— 
not admit of argument or require any ex 
those who have experienced it know what 
those who have not, must accept it on th 
those who do know it, or reject it as a chi 
delusion. He who attempts to fathom the 
things of the Spirit with an intellectual plummet 
will be likely to strike against side projections and 
jagged prominences which the spiritual line Would 
pass without difficulty and reach the solid roc, of 
Truth that lies far, far below. It was the desire to 
know that caused our first parents to transgress the 
Divine law, and to permit the intellectual faculties tj 
encroach upon the spiritual domain: the Sequel of 
this encroachment is the saddest event recorded in 
the history of the human race. 

The attempt to measure religion by intellectuaj 
standards, and to limit the Truth by our finite com- 
prehension, are probably among the greatest dangers 
connected with the First-day school movement jp 
the Society of Friends. For those who Occupy the 
responsible position of instructors in these schools, it 
might be well to keep two danger signals constantly 
in view: the one is that of claiming for intellectyg 
work a higher source than that from which it pro- 
ceeds ; and the other is the temptation to substitute 
intellect for feeling, and acquired knowledge for the 
teachings of the Spirit. 

That the moral qualities of our being are higher 
than the intellectual, must be evident when we re. 
flect upon the important bearing that they have upon 
our relations to each other, and upon the government 
of the human family. The word morals originally 
meant manners, customs, character; and the mom 
law applies to our intercourse with each other, and to 
such a regulation of our conduct as shall enable us to 
be upright in our dealings, correct in our walks, and 
reputable in our ways. In short, our observance of 
the moral law requires our conformity to a standard 
of abstract right which shall be alike applicable to our- 
selves and to our neighbors. It is something that can 
be taught in families and in schools; we even have 
text-books of “Moral Philosophy.” The civil code, 
or law of the land—often as the perverted application 
of it defeats the aims of justice and violates equity— 
is based on the moral law, and is intended to prevent 
one man from abridging the rights of another. 

Whatever raises the moral standard of a commi- 
nity is calculated to benefit every individual belong- 
ing to that community ; and as portions of the hu- 
man family are thus benefited, the world is gradually 
made better. 

Of later time I have observed, with surprise and 
sorrow, a disposition on‘the part of some of the 
members of our Religious Society to hold up the 
view that morality and religion are identical. The 
writings of our early Friends cannot be brought to 
substantiate any such view. Morality is as essential 
to religion as pure air is to good health ; but as the 


Planation, 
it is; and 
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-poor tramp, who traverses the highway all day and 


sleeps in the wood at night, may be starving for want 
of nutrition or burning up with alcoholism (notwith 
standing the pure air that he breathes), 80 also 
the atheist who is faultless in his morality, may be 
spiritually starving to death, or burning inwardly for 
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a draught of living water. As the less cannot con- 
tain the greater, and as a part is not equal to the 
whole, neither is morality identical with religion. 

The highest plane of our being is the spiritual 
one. It would indeed, seem fitting to “ take the shoes 
from off our feet” before stepping on to such ground. 
Stillness, Seriousness, reverence, aud humility are 
conditions that we should strive to attain before we 
begin to consider the solemn subject of religion,— 
and the weighty matters that pertain to our spiritual 
welfare. We are to contemplate that of which the 
senses cannot take cognizance, which the intellect 
cannot analyze, which the whole moral law cannot 
satisfy, but which “the wayfaring man, though a 
fool,” may know and enjoy. 

The prophet Elijah speaks of a “still, small 
yoice ;” George Fox exhorted Friends to “ mind the 
light "referring to the inner light ; and Friends, for 
more than two centuries, have professed to believe in 
the verity of impressions made upon the mind that 
is prayerfully desirous, and passively obedient, to re- 
ceivethem. But, in order to hear the “still,small 
yoice” within, we must turn away from the noises of 
the world witholt ;* and the ability to see the inner 
light requires introversion before introspection. ' It 
is possible for usto be too busy, even in philanthropic 
work, to hear the voice,or to see the light. Even 
when weare honestly endeavoring to “ get into the 
quiet,” be it in the silent part of a religious meeting 
orin the seclusion of our own apartment at home, 
there are three enemies, some one of which is likely 
toassail us. The first isasort of physical lethargy ; the 
second is a wandering imagination ; and the third is 
intense worldliness. Each of these is a foe to religi- 
ous contemplation, and the more formidable he is, 
the more humble we should be, and the more earnest 
in our prayers to overcome him. 

As this article may be read by some of our younger 
members, the writer would encourage such to seek 
seasons of retirement, out of meeting as well as in it, 
and at such seasons to listen attentively to the in- 
ward voice. It is by such listening that we can best 
learn what is required of us, and how we may best 
promote our spiritual growth. In other religious 
denominations the young convert is urged to engage 
in “church work.” In ours he or she is encouraged 
to “be still,” “be watchful,” and “be faithful.” As 
these three brief injunctions are obeyed, it will be 
found that there is much subjective work to be done 
before any objective will be required. We may be 
living up to the moral law in its entirety, but unless 
and until we can really enjoy silent communion, we 
are in the condition of the young man who appealed 
to the Master—“ What lack I yet?’ To lay aside 
some ornament of dress; to relinquish an amuse- 
ment; to abandon a favorite kind of literature; to 
refrain from going to a company ; or any other little 
sacrifice will be likely to be followed by sweet peace, 
and may pave the way for further openings in the 
line of duty. 

If allthe parts of our being were brought under 
proper government, we should have the body exer- 
tising power over the material world; the intellect 
directing the body ; the moral law dominating the 


intellect; the spiritual part governing all below it, 
and being itself subject to Him who planned and 
made the whole. 


Ma 
Zenth Month 21, 1887. 


ONE MORE ANSWER TO “A QUERY.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I HAVE read with interest the several answers to a 
certain query, and would like to offer a suggestion on 
the subject. 

The difficulty seems to arise from the stage of ex- 
perience contemplated. The Love of God is indeed 
the Water of Life to the soul, or, in other words, the 
Blood of Christ, spiritually understood. The shed- 
ding of Jesus’ blood on the cross was a figure of what 
sin does in our spiritual being. It wounds the 
fatherly trust of God, and draws forth that pitying 
love so significantly expressed in the words of Jesus 
on the same occasion: ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

But sin also makes a desert in the human soul, 
and dries up this heavenly fountain. It does not de- 
stroy the love of God or change it into enmity, any 
more than the barrenness of the desert destroys the 
water which falls upon it, or converts it into oxygen 
and hydrogen ; but it so changes the condition of the 
heart that it no longer responds to this love—no more 
gives the answer of a quick and healthful conscience 
to God’s appeals. The sands of selfishnessjand vitia- 
ted appetite absorb all the rain and dew, and give no 
bloom of love or green verdure of righteousness. It 
is at this point the great question arises, How shall 
the soul which is dead in trespasses and sins be made 
alive? How shalt the hard, cold heart be made to 
feel that God still pities and loves the work of his 
hands, though desolate and defiled and rebellious? 
To this question Christianity answers in the words of 
its Founder, “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” It 
further answers, in the words of its foremost ex- 
pounder (Romans 5: 6-10), “ For when we were with- 
out strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly: 
for scarcely for a righteous man will one die: but 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us. Much more 
then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through him. For if, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” 

The true philosophy of the atonement is here 
brought into view by the apostle, who shows that 
while the soul is estranged from God, the enmity— 
not of God toward man, but of man toward God— 
must be removed by a striking display of God’s love 
and that God chose the strongest possible expression 
of his readiness to forgive, in order to awaken its 
dormant sensibilities, injecting his love, as it were, 
into the very eyes, mouth, and heart of the sinner, 
as if to compel him to feel that God loves him de- 
spite his utter unworthiness. It is this great and 

lorious truth which the propagators of Christianity 
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still and ever must put forward as the very sword of 


_ the Spirit to open men’s hearts in order that the sav- 


ing love of God, or life-blood of Christ, may enter 
and do the work of reconciliation, making peace be- 
tween the sin-severed branch and the Parent Tree of 
Life. 

Now, whoever wields this sword and ministers 
this saving love most effectively, is the best work- 
man, the most successful physician. Friends do it in 
one way; others in another way. But it is not possi- 
ble for us to mistake the nature of the disease or the 
condition of the patient. If we conclude that the 
soul is not sick unto death, but only mildly ill, and 
so apply an anodyne when we ought to use the knife, 
the badly ill may better go to other doctors, even 
though these doctors apply the remedy in an imper- 
fect manner. The case brought up for consideration 
is that of a conscience-stricken soul that dares not 
look directly to God for pardon. This may be 
through a misapprehension of God’s disposition to- 
ward it, or it may be because God has purposely pre- 
sented only one aspect of his nature—his aversion to 
sin—toward it, as he showed only his back to Moses 
while the law was being imposed, leaving the revela- 
tion of his face to be made in Christ Jesus. Now if 
we misjudge the time and the condition of things, 
and address the alien as though he were already re- 
conciled, his conscience will refute our testimony. 
He will say—and the Spirit will bear witness with 
him—‘ God is not reconciled to me while I carry this 
burden of sin and wear these filthy robes of carnal 
appetite and passion. I must put them off; and how 
to rid myself of them I know not.” This is the 
actual case of thousands. To such the “ evangeli- 
cal” teacher says, “Cast your burden on Christ and 
take the robe of his righteousness, in which to ap- 
pear before God, who has set forth his Son to bea 
propitiation for our sins, through faith in his blood.” 
If, without reasoning, by a simple act of trust the 
weary heart can do this, it will find rest and gain 
strength to go a step further. 

The “unevangelical ” teacher says, “God is your 
Father, and loves you still, however sinful, only 
asking you to repent of your sins and keep his com- 
mandments; and when you have forsaken his way, to 
return, like the prodigal, and receive his ready par- 
don and the robe of a real righteousness which his 
grace will enable you to puton. You may then eat 
of the feast his love will prepare for you.” 

Wherein lies the difference between the two 
counselors? Is it not that one presents the Law and 
the other the Gospel? One says, “This do, and thou 
shalt live;” the other says, “ This believe, and thou 
shalt live.’ Both dispensations are of God, and all 
his children must pass under both ; but it is of great 
importance that we correctly judge under which dis- 
pensation the soul that needs assistance is living. 
No man can keep the law of God until he has become 
a child of God, and none can be a child of God until 
he is born of the Spirit, not only as Jesus was, but 
through him who is to all Christians what the vine is 
to the branches. 

E. Ryper. 
Brewster, N. Y., Tenth month 9. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 


NOTES FROM SARAH HUNT. 


“SAY not ye There are yet four months, and then 
cometh the harvest ? I say unto you,lift up your ey 
and look on the fields; for they are white already to 
harvest. He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gath- 
ereth fruit unto life eternal.” The fields of human 
intelligence everywhere spread out appealing in deep 
and earnest aspirations for aid, if it be only a word 
of encouragement to enter the path of self-denial ang 
safety ; to choose only the pure in thought and in go. 
tion, that a holy elevation may shine out so inyjt. 
ingly as to attract attention without effort. When 
the whole aim is to please God and to do his will, the 
good is uncalculable to the community and the ingj. 
vidual. Let us strive for this upward and onward 
course till we arrive at the fulness of the stature of g 
man in Christ ; so established in the unchangeable 
truths of Christianity as to stand as pillars in the 
Lord’s house that shall go no more out, meek and 
humble receivers of that grace which will carry 
us over and above all obstacles we may have to 
encounter. Watch ever on the wall, faithful to the 
trust reposed in us in time of danger. We have need 
to put up the prayer of the ancient veteran in the 
Lamb’s warfare: “And now, Lord, grant unto 
thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak 
thy word. By stretching forth thine hand te heal 
and that signs and wonders may be done by the 
name of thy holy child Jesus. And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken where they were as- 
sembled together,” an evidence that the needful an. 
nointing would be given them. 


My feelings are in unison with Jonathan Plummer, 
We need more mingling of the old and young to 
gether—more interchange of thought and wise en- 
deavor to stiumlate each other. Parlor meetings were 
frequent among Friends when I was young. Parents 
and children would sit down together awhile in si- 
lence; we had no set time, but such was the devo- 
tional feeling nourished it seemed to bring without 
effort a heavenly covering over us—parents and their 
eight children, several grown, all of whom became 
useful members of society. I am the only one left to 
bear this testimony. Sarau Hunt. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 44. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 13TH, 1887. 


Toric: CONFESSING CHRIST. 


GOLDEN Text: ‘Every one who shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven.” 
—Matt. 10: 32. 


READ Matthew 10 :32-42. Revised Version. 


OUR lesson for to-day concludes the instructions 
given by Jesus to the twelve he had chosen to send 
out as missionaries among the sad-hearted, disquieted 
people whose unhappy spiritual condition had taken 
hold of his sympathy, and for whose truer knowledge 
of God and the things of the Spirit he was so deeply 
exercised. These men had followed him in his jour 
neys and listened to the words that he gave forth. 
They had become indoctrinated with the traths he 
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made 80 plain and convincing, and, in a measure, 
they had imbibed his spirit. Now he would send 
them forth, not altogether, but by twos, that they 
might be helpful to one another, and not be burden- 
gome to those by whom they were entertained. 

Confess. The same word in the original is trans- 
lated “ profess.” It means they were to acknowledge 
Jesus as the Christ, the promised Messiah, and to 
manifest their allegiance and attachment to him, in 
every proper manner. They were not to be ashamed, 
either of his person, his character, his doctrines, 
or his requirements. 

“ Think not I am come,” etc. See Micah, 7: 6. Jesus 
did not mean to be understood as saying the object 
of his coming was to bring discord and contention ; 
but they might expect to find one part of a family 
that believed on him opposed by those of the family 
who were against him.. The wickedness of men, and 
not the religion of the Gospel, would be the cause of 
this hostility. 

“ He that loveth,” etc. Their love for Jesus, as the 
Christ, must be supreme. So must we be willing to 
part with every earthly possession rather than fail in 
our loyalty to our Heavenly Father, to whom Jesus 
in all his teachings directs our thoughts. These af- 
fections and possessions may become our snares, 
rather than our helpers in Christian duty, and we are 
warned of the consequences that will follow any 
yielding of the first place in our affections to earthly 
and transitory things. 

WE LEARN FROM THIS LESSON: 


1. That confessing Christ implies a full surrender 
of all we have and all weare, to the control and leader- 
ship of Christ, the anointing power, the Holy Spirit. 

2. That all who are willing to make this sur- 
render, receive the power to become the sons and 
daughters of God. 

3. That the testimony of experience confirms the 
teachings of scripture ; with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation, (Rom. 10:10) and when this 
condition is realized, all reproach or persecution for 
Christ’s sake is patiently and faithfully endured. 


Confessing Christ, according to the belief of 
Friends from their rise to the present time, has an en- 
tirely spiritual interpretation, the Christ whom we 
confess being the power of God, that so manifestly 
was bestowed upon Jesus “without measure,” en- 
abling him to conform in all things to the Divine 
will, “The son of God” represents a spiritual son- 
ship, according to Jesus’s own testimony, that “ God 
is a Spirit 7’ and when he declares “ I and my Father 
[meaning God] are one,” the oneness claimed must 
be of the spirit, and not of the flesh, which as he had 
before said, “ profiteth nothing.” As to what is writ- 
ten in the Scriptures relating to the outward mani- 
festation there has ever been a liberty of interpreta- 
tion, the vital point being the acceptance of the 
“Christ within.” This again is in accordance with 
the testimony of Jesus, when hesaid: “I can of my- 
self do nothing ; as I hear, I judge ; and my judgment 
isrighteous, because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me.” John 5: 30. 


Correction.—In the communication of our friend 
Joseph A. Bogardus, last week, referring to the pro- 
gramme of First-day School Lessons for 1888, in the 
last paragraph but one, the word “continued ” was 
printed instead of “combined,” making an important 
change in what was intended to be said. It should 
read: “that for next year the Scripture and Topic 
Lessons be combined.” 


THE INNATE RELIGIOUS IMPULSE. 
WHAT, then, is the very foundation of religion, in 
the largest sense of the word, and as distinguished 
from the various systems in which it has found more 
or less adequate expression? I conceive that founda- 
tion to be unquestionably the sense of ethical obliga- 
tion. Nor is it difficult to see why thisis so. The 
special attribute of man, Aristotle tells us in the 
“ Politics,” is that he is a moral being, enjoying per- 
ception of good and evil, justice and injustice, and 
the like. It is this, he considers, which marks man 
aff from the rest of animated nature. For myself, in- 
deed, I cannot deny the rudiments, at least, of the 
moral sense to creatures inferior to man in the scale 
of being. I believe, with Professor Huxley, that 
“even the highest faculties of feeling and intellect be- 
gin to germinate in lower forms of life.” But, how- 
ever that may be, certain it is, as Jean Paul Richter 
writes, that “in the higher nature of every fully en- 
dowed man there is an instinct of obligation or sense 
of responsibility.” And this instinct or sense is the 
first thing about us. “ Nothing is more sure to me,” 
said Plato, “ than that I ought to be as good and no- 
ble as I can.” In the boundless immensity of our ig- 
norance, this is clear, though all else be doubtful. 
Put aside, prescind from, all theories of life offered 
us, whether by religion or by philosophy, and yet 
this primary fact remains, that I possess the power of 
willing good as good, and the consciousness that I 
ought to will it. Life, then, whatever else itis or is 
not, is a period of moral probation. That is the most 
certain of all our certitudes. And upon that founda- 
tion must we build if we would know what is the ob- 
ject of life, or,as the old philosophers called it, the 
“summum bonum.” Thus, Aristotle holds in his 
“Ethics” that the chief good of man consists in an 
activity of the soul in accordance with its excellence; 
that is, as he saysin another place, with virtue. Or, 
to translate his dictum into the language of an even 
nobler philosophy, the end of life is to bring the in- 
dividual will into harmony with the universal will, 
to follow the dictates of that eternal monitor which 
says, “ Thou oughtest.” Religion accounts that in- 
ternal monitor divine. Its essence.-as Kant sums 
the matter up, lies in the recognition of our duties as 
God’s commands ; in its proclamation of the abso- 
lutely binding nature of the moral law. This is what 
Christianity means when it declares the end of man 
to be the doing of God’s will. “Oh, my God, Iam 
content to do it; yes, thy law is within my heart,” 
are the words put by St. Paul into the mouth of Jesus 
Christ; and they apply, in their degree, to all his 
disciples.— W. 8. Lilly, in The Forum. 


KNOWLEDGE is folly unless grace guide it. 
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“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 
HOW many times this old-time query occurs to those 
who note the doings of men! If we only take the 
trouble to look beneath the surface of things, we find 
the self-same underlying passions revealing them- 
selves in some obnoxious form, as are attributed to 
Cain in his dealings with his brother. And ever the 
watchful Father is on this account causing uneasiness 
in the hearts of his children, and ever the rebeliious 
spirit within is framing the same reply. 

Not that it assumes the same form; the increase 
of knowledge and the refjning influences of civiliza- 
tion have largely lifted our race of men, with a few 
exceptions, above the desire to take the life of an- 
other to gratify a revengeful spirit ; and thus we have 
grown towards the Christian standard of “ loving our 
neighbor,” although it is far from being reached in 
its entirety. While each newly created soul is left to 
struggle with contending passions, each generation 
that succeeds unto that which has won victories, will 
have a vantage ground from which to make grander 
conquests. 

There is one powerful source of enmity that 
requires great care lest we, perhaps all unconsciously, 
become the abetters of that jealousy that is in less or 
greater degree implanted in us all, a faculty if wisely 
used, a protector, but if abnormally developed, a very 
potent destroyer of happiness. 

We refer to the mode and manner in which we 
live and move amid our fellows. Here is where 
watchful care is very needful, lest in the indulgence 
of our tastes we go so far as to excite the envy of 
those who may be looking to us as examples in the 
use of the good things committed to our keeping. 
No one can, of course, judge for another where this 
limit shall be placed, and many argue that if the 
means are our own, and at our complete command, 
no one has the right to object or to feel envious, no 
matter how we may expend them ; and this is morally 
true. But there is an inward and divine code that if 
discovered will point out a “ thus far, and no farther,” 
in all these things. 
thereto, will bring a peace and joy that indulgence to 
the full extent of the moral law, can never know. 

It is in this that “the simplicity of higher minds 


This knowledge, and obedience 


ever will, while the world lasts, be a puzzle to the 
course perceptions of ordinary ‘clever people?” 

On the other side, we cannot try too much to sub- 
due this passion of envy; it so dwarfs and Withers 
those who foster it. It has been said “the trugg 
mark of being born with great qualities is being bor 
without envy.” If we have at our command but the 
little, we can so cultivate the feeling of enjoyment 
in what others possess that these very possessions 
become as riches to ourselves. We can enjoy their 
enjoyment in them and be spared the care ang 
anxiety incident to possession. 

There is no greater victory than that gained by 
bringing under control a jealous feeling, for we then 
can take pleasure in what we have, not comparing it 
with the greater, but rather placing it beside thg 
which is less; thus will our content be assured, ang 
heavenly peace become a willing guest. 


Tue question, “ What books shall we buy ?” ig g}. 
ways a perplexing one to those who feel the respon. 
sibility of making additions to the library. Friendy 
Book Association, at 15th and Race streets, Philadel 
phia, have with great care arranged a catalogue of 
well chosen books for the use of Friends, which jg 
now ready for distribution. But there is always room 
for new and good additions to any catalogue, and if 
any Friend who has read a valuable book, or knows 
of one, would be kind enough to note it down and 
forward the title and name of publisher to the Book 
Association, the favor would be appreciated and 
seekers after good books be benefited. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

REFLECTING a little on what J. D. McPherson says 
in his letter concerning the movement in France and 
Germany by which women become laborers, and men 
are released for war, one can hardly fail to beim- 
pressed with the essential return thus produced to 
the early conditions of savage life. When we first 
discovered the Indian tribes of this country, their 
arrangement was precisely the same: the men were 
for war and the chase, the women for labor. Thus, 
it appears, the resumption of conflict is the resump 
tion of barbarism—when Civilization embraces War 
she goes back to the point she started from. 

- * * * 

ANOTHER, even more fruitful and not less interest 
ing theme brought up in our friend’s letter, is that of 
the effect of the great development of occupations for 
women upon the employment of men, in countries 
without a great army,—as, for instance, the United 
States. As society is now organized, the man, if he 
be not the sole “head of the family,” is its “ bread- 
winner,” and whenever he is displaced by a womal 
he finds himself more hardly driven in his effort to 
get the needful bread. That young men, entering 
upon life without a “start,” find it increasingly diff- 
cult to gain what is regarded as a competence, is gel- 
erally felt to be true, especially among those engaged 
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in agriculture, and the movement to “the West” has 
been one way of expressing this fact. But the West 
is filling up: the greater opportunity there is dimin- 
jshing year by year: the time must come when con- 
ditions of success in the newer States will not differ 
materially from those in the older, and this outlet for 
young men will cease. It has for some time been the 
feeling of the writer that in the Society of Friends,— 
jn our own branch of it, at least,—there has been 
much greater attention paid to the development of 
opportunities for young women than of maintaining 
those for young men. This may have been for the 
time very well; but if it has the effect of letting our 
young men drift away, and of forcing them to seek 
places outside of Friendly influences, in order to 
gain a living, it is a tendency that needs to be looked 


after. 


* * * 


ProrgssoR Bearpsiry’s address is an interesting 
and reasonable plea for the due consideration of the 
claims of fiction ; but we feel obliged to remark that 
the question whether fiction had better be introduced 
into Friends’ Libraries is one to be considered on 
special grounds, aside from the general issue. Per- 
haps ina future number we may find the opportunity 
to discuss the subject, and point out some of the con- 
siderations which occur to us in regard to it. 

* * * 


WE venture to call attention, now, to the begin- 
ning of the school year in the Southern colored 
schools at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, and to ask that 
the aid for their support which was so kindly given 
last year, shaJl be maintained. A letter from Martha 
Schofield, dated the 29th ultimo, says: “ We have 
seventeen boarding students, and about 140 altogether 
in the school. Good crops make a great difference, 
and the students are in earlier than usual.” 

* * x 


GRacEANNA Lewis, well known to many of our 
readers, announces, in a circular now before us, her 
preparedness to deliver lectures on animals and 
plants, shells, birds, etc., either in courses, or single 
lectures. Her familiarity with a wide range of facts 
in these departments of natural science qualifies her 
in that important respect for the engagements which 
she invites. Her address is Media, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

A FRIEND writes us concerning the letter of John 
D. McPherson, in last week’s paper, calling attention 
to the fact that the lines of poetry which he quotes, 
are not to be found in Dr. Johnson’s “ Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes,” but in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” 
where they are applied to the village preacher. It 
may be worth while, also, to quote them accurately, 
as our friend has wrongly substituted some words. 
The passage is as follows: 

“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 





Tuere is no member of the body but is made to 
serve the Lord, and is also made fit for it—Stephen 


MARRIAGES. 
BUNTING—McILVAIN.—On Third-day evening, the 
18th ult., by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Elmwood avenue and Fifty-ninth street, 
Philadelphia, Samuel J. Bunting, of Sharon Hill, to Helen, 
daughter of Martha.G. and the late Hugh Mcllvain, of 
Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

COOPER.—At the residence of her son-in-law, George 
Harper, in Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., on the 12th of 
Tenth month, 1887, Mary M. Cooper, widow of the late 
Mahlon Cooper, of Newtown Township, in the 78th year of 
her age. 

WEBB.—At Baltimore, Md,, Tenth month 26th, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Martin Harley, Lydia P., 
widow of James Webb, of Wilmington, Del., aged 86 years. 
Burial at Wilmington. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XIV. A LOOK 


INTO FRANCE. 


BroussEts, Belgium, Ninth month, 1887. 

AT the northern extremity of Lake Brienz is the 
Brunig Pass, leading over to the Lake of Lucerne. 
This lake is also called the “ Lake of the Four Can- 
tons,” which long title the Germans contrive to com- 
press into the single word “ Vierwaldstattensee.” It 
is declared by the guide books to be unsurpassed in 
Europe for magnificent scenery. It is useless to at- 
tempt to describe beauties and grandeurs, but all will 
understand the interest it possesses as the scene of 
the legendary exploits of William Tell. On its bor- 
der is the Righi mountain, 6,000 feet in height, the 
ascent of which can be made by either of two rail- 
roads on opposite sides of the mountain, and from 
the eastern summit the spectator enjoys a prospect 
embracing a horizontal sweep 300 miles in diameter. 
It is certainly very fine, but not so much so as the 
dimensions might lead one to expect. A mountain 
peak or other natural object, seen from a distance of 
a hundred and fifty miles, does not display much 
beauty or grandeur, and would generally look better 
at one-tenth the distance. But the near prospect is 
better when one looks down upon half a dozen con- 
siderable lakes whose banks are lined with cities and 
villages. 

The cars on the railroads are pushed by a locomo- 
tive with a cog-wheel working into a notched rail,— 
the arrangement on Mount Washington in the United 
States. Both roads pay reasonably well. The maxi- 
mum grade is one foot in four. 

Along the base of the Righi runs the St. Gothard 
railway, and the sight of it tempts me to add a touch 
to my former imperfect notice of this grand work. 
The road, in working up the mountain to the great 
tunnel, sometimes finds that after doing its best climb- 
ing, and availing itself of every natural advantage 
offered by the ground, it is still a hundred or more 
feet below where it ought tobe. How can the train 
be lifted a hundred feet perpendicularly at that spot ? 
It must be done, and it is done. The road turns short 
from its prescribed course ; dashes into the mountain 
side, into the solid rock, makes a perfectly circular 
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sweep of a mile, and comes out just above where it 
went in, but a hundred and twenty feet higher, for it 
has been rising the whole way. And so, having at- 
tained the desired height,it goes on its way rejoicing. 
In one place it was over two hundred feet below 
grade, and had to make two such circuits in the rock. 
It would have been very fine to have made a spiral 
stairway of two complete turns in the solid rock ; but 
then the engineer had something else to think of 
than doing fine things, and made the second circle a 
little further on. 

After seeing this part of Switzerland we returned 
to Berne and started on a long run through the heart 
of France, and its most fertile region, to Tours. In 
contrasting this beautiful country with the flat, sandy 
plains or the rough, broken parts of Germany, one 
understands the secret of that enormous wealth which 
once enabled France to overrun Europe with well- 
appointed armies, and in later years paid the im- 
mense indemnities exacted by the triumphant invad- 
ers whom her causeless aggressions had goaded into 
resistance and retaliation. The fields bore fine crops 
of the useful kinds,—grain and roots,—but the labor- 
ersin view werechiefly women, and there was a total 
absence of the agricultural machinery which would 
have been seen at home. 

Tours is on the “ murmuring Loire,” in a region of 
fine estates and old castles, and was formerly much 
frequented by the English, both for its climate and 
the advantage of learning there the language in its 
utmost purity. But the Franco-German war scat- 
tered the English colony, and it never returned. 
There, as in every other place of any consequence, is 
an ancient cathedral of fine architecture, in which I 
remember only the tomb of two infant princes, chil- 
dren of Charles VIII., who were buried there before 
the discovery of America. Their effigies lie at full 
length on the tomb, and four centuries have done 
them no damage but to deface a little their most 
prominent features. It is wonderful to see the beau- 
tiful cathedrals scattered everywhere throughout 
Europe by the devotion or pride of the middle ages. 
The zeal which built them seems to have died out be- 
fore they were completed. Some have only been 
finished in our day, and some yet await spires, doors, 
or windows. The cathedral of Cologne was finished 
within my recollection; the cathedral of Florence 
while we were there last spring; and the rough, 
wooden doors of the cathedral of Milan are about to 
be replaced by grand bronze valves already finished. 

From Tours we came here,passing a week in Paris 
on the way. 

It is very patriotic to speak of some of our cities as 
the finest in the world, and as beauty is a matter of 
taste any one who hasseen all the cities of the world, 
may make that assertion without fear of contradic- 
tion but hardly with a clear conscience. I shall not 
attempt to describe the city, but I will mention some 
features not to be found in any American city that I 
have seen. In the first place, while there is a quite 
sufficient variety in the architecture of the private 
houses, all these varieties are not assembled hetero- 
geneously in every several block, producing a dis- 
cordant melody, but in each block the houses are of 





the same style, and constitute in the mass g gj 
pleasing object. American cities being generally 
planned with two systems of parallel streets, one gt a 
right angle to the other, only two streets can intersect 
at the same point, and the four corner blocks present 
four sharp angles to the centre of the space formed 
the intersection. In Paris very often three and some, 
times four streets intersect. Of course the blocks 
thus formed would present very acute angles Were 
not these angles cut off, and a front, instead of ap 
angle, presented to the centre of the intersection, 
The corner houses are built with this front and two 
other fronts, and the spectator placed at the centre 
of the intersection which has been greatly enlarged 
by cutting away the corners sees six handsome 
isolated fronts instead of four dead rectangular cop. 
ners. Then, in the good parts of Paris, which only 
I speak of, the streets are not supposed to run inde§. 
nitely into the distance and “ peter out,” but are eut 
off while in their beauty, and an effort is made to 
have them end at some fine object closing the Vista, 
a monument or public building, such as the column 
of the Place Vendome, the grand opera house, the 
church of the Madeleine, the Tuilleries, or if no 
better can be done, a block of good houses on the 
cross-street at the end. Finally, the houses are lj 
of stone or stucco, the latter painted of a light drab 
color, and much more pleasant to the eye than dull 
red brick. Add to these features extensive gardens 
handsomely laid out, well shaded, and at suitable in. 
tervals enormous beds of bright flowers, such as our 
hot, dry summers do not permit to flourish, and one 
has the elements of a beauty to which no American 
city lam acquainted with can pretend. But then 
there is no American city that counts two million in- 
habitants. 

In Paris we find in its best form of development 
that economical idea which encourages the introdue- 
tion of women into employments heretofore monop- 
olized by the men. Here they are salesmen, clerks, 
cashiers ; they peddle small goods and sometimes even 
sweep the streets, and in the country around till the 
fields and gather the harvests. But I have not seen 
them mix mortar and carry it and bricks and stone 
to the top of buildings on their backs as they do in 
Germany, nor, as there, harnessed with dogs for yoke- 
fellows, dragging heavy carts through the streets 
But that will come in time, for every woman thus 
taken from her home and children liberates a man 
from work, and gives one more soldier to the army. 
I have within a few days seen a notice of a pamphlet 
by a French philanthropist respecting the modifica- 
tions that may become necessary in the industry of 
the country when every woman shall have becomes 
hand-worker. Of course France can then double her 
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| army and reap a great crop of “glory.” In fact itis 


only the women workers that enable France and Ger- 
many to keep up their immense armies. If the wo 
men should strike, the armies would have to be dis 
banded and go to work. In our country we have 
been somewhat late in taking hold of the idea, but 
with our youthful energy we will no doubt soon be 
abreast of the most advanced countries of Etrope. 
In the absence of an army it is difficult to see where 
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our young men thus displaced are to find employ- 
ment. Fora while they may continue to “ go West,’ 
gs the New Englanders have done, until in Massa- 
chusetts there are, I think, some three hundred thou- 
sand women in excess, and the disparity has caused 
as yet no visible bad results: but some thoughtful 
men have expressed the opinion that this is not a 
healthy condition of society. It is idle to say that 
men can if they choose “ always find work.” A cor- 
respondent of the London Times writes: “ the labor 
market is full to overflowing,” while “the demand 
for bands decreases year by year.” Improved ma- 
chinery is continuously taking the place of men, and 
improved transportation bringing distant races in 
competition with our own. The British steamships 
in the Eastern seas will soon be supplied with coal 
from the mines of Burmah where the miners will be 
glad to work for ten centsaday. The professions are 
overcrowded. The earnings of all the British law- 
yers are said not to amount to an average of one dol- 
jar each per working day. The doctors are probably 
worse off. Some years ago commissions in the British 
army could be obtained by purchase, and young men 
paid for them a price which would have purchased an 
annuity equal to the pay of the office: that is, young 
men are willing to work for nothing in order to ob- 
tain genteel employment with a remote chance of 
“glory,” counterbalanced by the chance of being 
killed before attaining it. 

Nor is there any necessity for women thus enter- 
ing into competition with men. Either sex could do 
all there is done. The machinery of Great Britain 
does the work of a hundred million pairs of arms, 
and these have sometimes to be stopped for fear of 
producing too much. Now if either sex can do the 
necessary work, can there be a question as to which 
should do it? An idle man is a ruined man, anda 
nuisance to himself and the community. A woman 
of leisure, for she is seldom idle, is a blessing to the 
house where she findsa home. She fills a hundred 
little gaps for which there can be no regular provi- 
sion, Such women circulate in society and keep upa 
current of kindly feelings. Like the bees which on 
asummer’s day hang on the clover blossoms, with no 
thought but of their own enjoyment, yet gather and 
carry away from flower to flower the fertilizing dust 
without which the plant would perish, so the kind- 
hearted woman bears from one household to another 
the germs of good will, makes each acquainted with 
the trials and sorrows of the other, and weaves round 
the whole circle a bond of sympathy without which 
each family in selfish isolation would lose all senti- 
ment of a community of affection. And then the 
mothers : if, as some say, the fate of a child for good 
orevil is fixed in the first seven years of its life, of 
what infinite importance it must be that the mothers 
should be free to devote every thought and every 
moment of time to watch over and train the child 
during these critical years. I am convinced that the 
present tendency is towards the result contemplated 
by the French philanthropist above mentioned, and 
that it threatens the total disintegration of family 
life. Only an enlightened opinion among the women 
themselves can arrest it. J. D. McPHERsON. 


A PLEA FOR BOOKS OF FICTION: 


I RARELY enter this room without the feeling 
that there is, to a certain extent, a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities and advantages here pre- 
sented on the part of those for whom this library 
exists. 

Your presence here this evening is an evidence, 
however, that there are many who feel interested in 
the books here gathered, and in the objects for which 
this Association was formed, and I know that there 
are many others to whom the treasures here stored 
are a means of improvement, a source of enjoyment, 
and often a comfort and a consolation. 

Still our books are not used to the extent that is 
desirable, nor is the library the centre of those 
activities which should exist in the community to 
which it belongs and which should naturally find 
their main springs here. 

I think it will interest us, who have the good of 
this institution in our hearts, and who desire to see 
its usefulness extended as widely as may be, to look 
to-night for a little while into the nature and objects 
of libraries, to learn why they exist and what their 
relations are to the community at large, that we 
may see how this our library is related to our com- 
munity. 

When we use the term, or word, “books,” we natu- 
rally think of them as they appear to us in our day, 
as we see them on the shelves about us to-night, with 
their printed pages gathered into convenient forms, 
and covered and protected with tasteful bindings. 
But there were famous libraries before the art of 
printing was invented, at the time when the making 
of a copy of an original work was a serious undertak- 
ing. (In those days libraries were not troubled with 
the accumulation of duplicate volumes, and the cost 
of a single copy was such that but few could afford to 
own books.) And for a long period after books 
began to be printed, they were so dear that no one 
could own all he wanted. Their accumulation in 
libraries became, therefore, a necessity, and thither 
the hungry scholar resorted for his mental food. So 
precious were they and so carefully guarded that 
often they were held to their places by massive 
chains. Sir Walter Scott in one of his novels describes 
the library of an Astrologer, and pictures its owner 
curiously examining a specimen, just issued from the 
Frankfort press, of the then newly invented art of 
printing, when the King of France enters. “ He rose 
and bowed to the King, yet with the air of one to 
whom such exalted society was familiar.” In reply 
to the King’s comments on his occupation, he an- 
swers: “Believe me, that in consequence of this 
invention, I read with as certain augury as by any 
combination of the heavenly bodies, the most awful 
and portentous changes. When I reflect with what 
slow and limited supplies the stream of Science hath 
hitherto descended to us ; how difficult to be obtained 
by those most ardent in its search; how certain to 
be neglected by all who regard their ease; how liable 
to be diverted, or altogether dried up by the inva- 


1Address at the annual meeting of the Library Association of 


‘Friends, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 10th mo. 21, 1887 


by Prof. Arthur Beardsley, 
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sions of barbarism; can I look forward without 
wonder and astonishment, to the lot of a succeeding 
generation, on whom knowledge will descend like 
the first and second rain, uninterruptedly, unabated, 
unbounded, fertilizing some grounds, and overflowing 
others; changing the whole form of social life; estab- 
lishing and overthrowing religions; erecting and 
destroying kingdoms.” 

Here the King is concerned to know whether 
these things, and especially the last, are to take place 
in his day, and there I leave them, and pass on to 
consider some of the results as seen in our day. So 
great has been the multiplication of books, and now 
so numerous are they that not even millionaires can 
buy all they want, and our extremes meetin the 
library, for here is the single book, too costly for one 
of us to own,and here are the many books we want 
to read, yet cannot afford to buy, because of their 
number, though each costs so little. 

The Society of Friends has established this library 
for the use of its members; and who are these mem- 
bers but the men and women of to-day, engaged in 
the work of to-day,and interested in the things of 
to-day? And how diverse are these things, how va- 
ried these interests, and how manifold the employ- 
ments! Who can say what books will not be of use 
in this day to some of us? With so wide a range be- 
fore us it becomes necessary, with our limited means, 
to try to decide which will be the most useful to the 
largest number. 

Evidently this was never intended to be a special 
library limited to the wants of any one class of mem- 
bers, but rather one adapted to the wants of the mem- 
bership at large. “All our members freely partake 
of learning.” To a certain extent then the library 
should encourage and foster 2 higher standard of 
scholarship by keeping up to the times in such 
branches of knowledge as are taught in our schools, 
and in such departments of pure and applied science 
as develop faster than our schools can grasp them. 
Besides this there are certain demands of the Society 
in which we live, in the direction of what we know 
as “culthre;” and this again opens before us a broad 
field in which we may move, for one of the essential 
elements of this culture is a wide and extensive read- 
ing. Says a prominent librarian: “The prime pur- 
pose of ‘libraries’ is to bring to bear, upon the great- 
est number of people, the profitable influences that 
are found in books. They are restricted, by that ob- 
ject, to no narrow range‘of literature. It takes in all 
that can be tributary to all that is excellent in faculty 
and character. It embraces the wholesome literature 
of imagination and emotion, no less than that of 
knowledge and of thought. The graces and harmo- 
nies of education and the sweetenings and colorings 
of life, are comprehended equally with the ethics and 
the practical powers. There is no narrowness in the 
range ; but it has a well marked bound. It is bounded 
by all the lines in literature which separate purity 
from grossness, art from rubbish, good from bad.” 

It has been suggested that the selection of a library 
should be a natural selection and its growth an evolu- 
tion. Is not this process the fact in our reading? Of 
the Paris libraries it is said: “ But what is read? 


~ 
Novels, fifty-five times out of every hundred, 


cially where women readers are concerned. hig is 
the weak part of the institution, although it js Not so 
bad as might be imagined, and this for severg| req. 
sons. First of all, the novels which the library com. 
missions buy or accept as gifts are above criticigm, 
In the second place, one must consider the intellect. 
ual condition of the workman after a long and tire. 
some day. A light book rests him, and may gradu: 
ally develop a taste for reading which. will fing 
exercise in more serious works. From the novel he 
may reach pictures of life, stories of travels, histori. 
cal or scientific records ; from these there is but one 
step to books altogether profitable.” 


We are told that the people for whom this library 
of ours was founded do not make more use of it be 
cause it does not contain the books they want. If ye 
would reach them, and interest them, and ultimately 
through some such process of evolution, influeng 
them, and lead them on to better things, ought we 
not to furnish to some extent that reading for which 
they will go elsewhere ? 

And this leads to the question, Is such reading to 
be entirely condemned? Let me, in answer, quote 
another who says: ‘‘At all events the chief power ip 
literature for our generation belongs to the novel, 
and if we will broadly recognize and deal with it ip 
that view there is nothing lamentable in the fact. Let 
us freely concede to it the great domain it has won 
for itself on the art side of literature, and pay toit 
the respect we give to all art—no less, no more, . , 
; We continue to speak of ‘light literature’ a 
though the literature that is weighted with the fruits 
of the genius of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Scott, De 
Foe, can justly be called ‘light.’ The lightness 
which it has is the lightness of the spirit of art—the 
lightness which art takes from the up-bearing wings 
on which it is exalted, and whereby it has the power 
to transport us high and far, and make us traveler 
beyond the swimming of ships or the rolling of 
wheels. Whatever it may be that acts on men with 
that kind of power is a factor in education as import 
ant as science or history, and it contributes 
quite as much as the strong meats of learning tos 
vigorous and symmetrical growth of human chame- 
ter. In the novel these potencies of art are univer 
salized more than in any preceding form ; it bringss 
larger mass of mankind within their range, to be 
quickened in spirit by them, and to be wrought upon 
by an inward leaven, without which human being 
are sodden. Asatrue product of art in literature, 
the novel seems to me to bea great instrument of e- 
ucation, in the larger sense of the word—not for all 
men and women, perhaps, but for most, and espe 
cially for those whose lives are narrow and co 
strained. There are not many of us who do not owe 
to it some reaches and happy vistas of the intellect 
ual landscape in which we live ; and the compass of 
our thoughts, feelings, sympathies, tolerances, would 
shrink sadly if they were taken away.” 

Of the good to be gained from a good novel let 
me give another illustration, and let me stop to sy 
that these remarks refer only to the works acknowl 
edged to be good by the almost general consent of 





————— a — - 
men and women of correct literary taste and sound 
moral judgment. 

The New York Sun, having been asked to recom- 
mend a book fora boy to “ help to form his character 
and make a man of him,” suggests Thackeray’s “ Mr. 
Brown’s letters to his nephew,” and adds “an even 
better book for a boy is Thackeray’s ‘Pendennis.’ 
That is pretty sure to interest him unless his taste in 
fiction has been altogether corrupted by the reading 
of vile and trashy novels and ‘juveniles.’ In the first 
place, he gets in Thackeray a delightfully pure and 
charming literary style. Its reading is of itself a good 
education in English. And another glorious book 
gerves the same purpose, We mean Oliver Gold- 
amith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ You cannot go wrong 
in giving that to a boy. It is sweet like new 
mown hay. In ‘Pendumis,’ too, along with a 
gentle cynicism, and a keen knowledge of the 
world, there is a celebration of the best, the ten- 
derest, and the most sterling qualities of man- 
hood, which make it an admirable book for a lad 
whose moral standards ought to be kept high, and 
who should have set before him the noblest and the 
most elevated ideas. A boy who reads ‘ Pendennis,’ 
not merely as a task, but as a delight, and who does 
not hurry over it as over a dime novel, but studies it 
and thinks over it, will always keep the memory of 
the book vivid. He will never forget its tone, and, 
alas! he may look in vain for a literary style so de- 
liciously pure in the current literature he reads dur- 
ing all his life hereafter, no matter how longit may be.” 

Let us have on our shelves the best works in this 
department of literature, as well as in others, and 
thus encourage a taste for good reading, looking not 
only to the profit to be derived from reading, but 
considering also that it is a good thing to find recrea- 
tion and rest in a pure and wholesome book, even 
though a novel. 

If our novel readers can be encouraged to read 
aloud in their families, or in small reading circles or 
clubs, I am confident that the spirit of criticism, of 
discussion, and of enquiry would be awakened, the 
desired “evolution ” would proceed much faster, and 
the character of the reading would rapidly improve. 
This is one of the ‘“‘ activities” I should be glad to see 
here, for I am sure that the gain would be great both 
socially and intellectually, to all who participate. 

Let these shelves then contain the best of every 
thing that can contribute to the higher culture and 
the increased knowledge of our members, and let us 
find here, too, the means for such rest from our daily 
occupations as will bring with it innocent recreation 
and wholesome pleasure. Let this room be a resort 
for all our members, that there may be interchanges 
of experience, acquaintancesbips ripening into friend- 
ships, and a tightening of the common tie which 
makes us all Friends. 

With the increased interest will come increased 
means for these and other objects, and more books 
for our shelves. 

And we may be led to ask, in the language of an 
unknown writer: “Is there to be no end to the pur- 
chase of books?” and to answer with him: 

“Oh, yes; and let us see when it is. When there 
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have been redeemed from time all the valuable intel- 
ectual bequests of former ages; when there has 
been garnered up all that preceeding generations had 
amassed, as a sacred and imperishable inheritance ; 
there will then remain no duty but to collect what the 
age produces. And when literary ambition shall 
cease to be excited ; when genius is no longer be- 
stowed by the munificence of Heaven; when indus- 
try no longer collects new facts respecting men and 
nature ; when the forming hand ceases to reproduce ; 
when the streams of human intellect no longer flow; 
when the springs of intelligence and thought are all 
dried up; when the regions of science and of mind 
sleep in universal lethargy,—then it will be time to 
give over buying books.” 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


NOTES OF A MEETING AT ABINGTON. 

[The following report of a meeting held at Abington, Pa., 
Ninth month 24th, under charge of the Committee on Tem- 
perance appointed in the Women’s Branch of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, was read at a recent meeting of Young 
Temperance Workers, at Norristown.—Ebs.] 

THE grounds surrounding the meeting-house are so 
attractive that we wished the weather had permitted 
us to spend the day in the open air. Upon entering 
the house we found quite a number of persons as- 
sembled. The meeting was presided over by the 
clerk of the Quarterly Meeting, Hannah Davis, with 
much grace and dignity. 

Charles Bond read a selected article bearing upon 
woman’s work and influence in temperance reform. 
Dr. Franklin T. Haines, of New Jersey gave as his 
motto: “Total abstinence from all evil things, and 
the moderate use of all good things,” and condemned 
the moderate use of alcohol as injurious in practice, 
and false in principle; and appealed to Friends to 
come forward and take a more actiye part in the 
work ; compared the old fashioned Friends of two 
hundred years ago with those of to-day ; the former 
being active, aggressive, and progressive in good 
works; while many Friends to-day are willing to 
fold their hands and rest upon the works of their 
fathers. He related a story of a poor drunkard who 
had appealed to him for help, and found so many 
temptations assailing him when he left his home that 
he was advised to stay in doors for a time, till he 
could in a measure control his appetite, and when 
at last he went forth he took his little child with 
him. Thus a man’s home is often the only fortress 
he has against temptation. He appealed to the voters 
to use the ballot to put temptation out of the reach 
of the boys, and remember that we all havea duty 
to perform. ‘“ God help us to stand firm.” 

T. Ellwood Longshore, of Philadelphia, said: “ We 
cannot break down the liquor traffic so long as it is 
upheld and made respectable by law; there are 8,000 
saloons in Philadelphia, and the U. S. Government 
last year received about $90,000,000 revenue from the 
liquor traffic; we must carry our religion to the 
polls.” 

The morning session adjourned at twelve o’clock, 
thus allowing two hours for lunch and recreation. 
Several pleasant, social parties were seen grouped 
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about in the meeting-house, while some went to the 
new boarding-school which has just been opened. 
Probably all who were present visited the building 
during the day, which we found a very substantial 
and beautiful building of light stone ; the rooms in- 
side were well-lighted and attractive; there where 
then seventy-seven pupils enrolled, twelve of whom 
are boarders. 

Dr. Haines opened the afternoon session with 
quite a lengthy address, repeating some things he had 
said in the morning. We then listened to an essay 
entitled “Temperance,” by Ida R. Bonner, of By- 
berry, who is at present teaching in the Friends’ 
school at Moorestown, N. J. 

It was a well-written article, comparing bodily 
slavery with that of intemperance, which binds body, 
mind, and soul: the greatest danger lies with the 
moderate drinker. It cited the mother’s influence 
and example as powerful agencies. 

Esther J. Trimble-Lippincott read an excellent 
paper, beginning with man in the earlier history of 
the world, those who had lived in obedience to the 
Divine law, while others accepted “symbols and signs 
for the life-giving spirit, and purchased the right to 
sin. Much of the money used in building St. Peter’s 
church in Rome was acquired by the sale of “ indul- 
gences,” until at last Martin Luther’s voice rang out 
protesting against such procedure, and the Reforma- 
tion was the result. Still God speaks to his children 
face to face. During the time of human slavery, Cot- 
ton was king; to-day Alcohol is king, and men still 
bow down to idols of gold, and sign license to sell in- 
dulgences. But the mothers are teaching their chil- 
dren, and science comes to the rescue. When woman 
casts her vote, no earthquake need attend such a 
simple act, but a moral revolution will surely follow. 

George L. Maris followed with some excellent 
practical remarks. He said some persons quote 
Scripture as authority for the use of alcohol; but the 
only Scripture argument he ever heard for tobacco 
was, “ He that is filthy, let him be filthy still;” and 
he thought that so soon as girls require as high a 
moral standard of the boys, as boys do of them, much 
of the problem will be solved: no boy would be seen 
walking in the street with a girl who was smoking. 
He advocates “individual work in creating public 
sentiment.” 

The venerable Charles Kirk, in his eighty-eighth 
year, also spoke a few words, and related an anecdote 
of a man who was addicted to the use of intoxicants, 
who found that his sons were fond of them also; and 
offered the eldest a sheep if he would stop drinking. 
The second son asked for a sheep also, on the same 
condition, when the youngest son, a little boy, re- 
marked: “Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep, 
too?” ELuten THOMAS. 








Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do as we pre- 
tend and profess, to perform and make good what we 
promise, and really to be what we would seem and 
appear to be.— Tillotson. 





Derect in manners is usually the defect of fine 
perceptions.— Emerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
A RARE CELEBRATION. 


ON Second-day, Tenth month 24, a beautify! 
day, Deborah F. Wharton celebrated her , 
second birthday. In her home, on Spruce 
below Fourth, to which she came as bride mo 
seventy years ago, she received her children 
children, great-grandchildren, other relatives and 
few intimate friends. It is something remarkable i, 
this life of incessant change to have four generat} m 
gather together in a home around which cluster aa 
the sweet and hallowed associations of more than 
three-score years and ten. Seated in her front parlo 
with flowers on the table and window, beside ba 
this venerable friend presented a picture of wine 
and happy old age. After a life of active useful : 
in her own‘home and in the outside world, she 

and enjoys life in her warm interest in the happiness 
of those about her. Middle-aged sons, Standing be 
side their mother, smiled to see their own small 
grandchildren toddling over the floor that they once 
walked with faltering baby steps. The youngest 
great-grandchild present was a fine boy of seven 
months, who used his lungs with an entire disregard 
to the importance of the occasion. 

During the afternoon, a charming tableau was 
made by three little ones, a boy and two girls jp 
short white frocks, who clasped hands and walked 
up together to their great grandmother, a lovely trio 
of cherubs equal to Raphael’s two! It is needless tp 
say that they received a warm greeting, as did all 
who offered their congratulations to the hostess of 
the day. 

Those present signed their names in a book, pre 
pared for the occasion, in accordance with a custom 
of some years’ standing, after which they passed on 
to the dining-room, where a bountiful collation was 
served. This happy reunion will be long remembered 
by those present, and the lesson to be drawn from it 
is that, if old age can be made so beautiful by love to 
God and love to man, men and women need no 
longer dread its approach. A. H.W. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Mary E. Hughes, A. B., of the class of ’84, and 
Elizabeth B. Smith, A. B., of the class of ’87, have 
applied to the Faculty to have a course of study ar- 
ranged for their second degrees. All of the students 
in Arts in the class of ’87 have now made this appli- 
cation. 

—Aaron M. Powell, with his wife, visited the 
college on First-day evening, and attended the ex 
ercises on Second-day morning. He spoke briefly to 
the students in the collection, at 8 ’oclock, before they 
entered upon the duties of the day. 

—The Athletic sports, on the new grounds, known 
as “ Whittierfield,” were witnessed by a numberof 
friends of the college, on Seventh-day afternoon. 

—The “ Reception” given to the Freshman clas 
by the Sophomores on Seventh-day evening wass 
very pleasant occasion. The parlors were adorned 
by pictures, flowers, and other ornaments, and 
presented a very attractive appearance. It is hoped 





a eeeneite 
and believed that the feud between the Sophomores 
and Freshmen, which has been so serious a source of 
trouble in some colleges, is wholly a thing of the past 
at Swarthmore. It has been the earnest effort of the 


authorities that it should be so, and the prediction of 


jast year seems likely to be verified. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—David Newport, who has been attending Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, during the present week, has 
a minute from Abington Monthly Meeting, authoriz- 
ing him to attend that Yearly Meeting, and some of 
ils constituent meetings, and also some of the 
monthly and quarterly meetings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

GOING TO SLEEP. 
HOW does the lily go to sleep 
In its silver cradle, smooth and deep? 
Clouds of purple, crimson, gold, 
Melt in azure, fold on fold ; 
Stars look down, so mild and clear; 
Sweet winds whisper: “‘ By-lo, dear !” 
So the lily goes to sleep 
In its silver cradle, smooth and deep. 
How does the robin go to sleep 
In its leafy cradle, soft and deep? 
Fainter shines the daisied hill ; 
One by one the songs grow still ; 
On the tree-top, safe and high, 
Leaves are lisping ::“‘ Rock-a-bye!”’ 
So the robin goes to sleep 
In its leafy cradle, soft and deep. 
How does the baby go tosleep 
In its downy cradle, warm and deep? 
Pearly eyelids gently close, 
As the leaflets of the rose; 
Mother fondly watches nigh, 
Softly singing: “ Lullaby!” 
So the baby goes to sleep 
In its downy cradle, warm and deep. 
Who is it watches while they sleep 
In their nightly cradles, calm and deep? 
O the Father’s loving care 
For his children everywhere ! 
Baby, lily, robin, rest 
Safely on his boundless breast ! 
So he watches while they sleep 
In their nightly cradles, calm and deep ! 
—George Cooper, in S. S. Times. 


EFFORT. 

I PLUCKED a honeysuckle where 

The hedge on high is quick with thorn, 

And climbing for the prize, was torn, 
And fouled my feet in quag-water ; 

And by the thorns and by the wind 

The blossom that I took was thinned, 
And yet I found it sweet and fair. 


Thence toa richer growth I came, 
Where, nursed in mellow intercourse, 
The honeysuckles sprang by scores, 
Not harried like my single stem, 
All virgin lamps of scent and dew; 
So from my hand that first I threw, 
Yet plucked not any more of them. 
—Dante G. Rossetti. 
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THE LITTLE KERCHIEF. 
IT was ouly a wee worn kerchief that lay in my trembling 
hands, 
As I sat by the window dreaming, and looked on the moon- 
lit lands; 


It was only a wee worn kerchief, but it filled my heart 
with tears, 


For it spoke of my beloved, and the unforgotten years. 

I thought of the old, old garden, where many a happy 
night ‘ 

She stood in the summer moonlight, and waved that ker- 
chief white, 


As she watched in fond confiding, for she knew that it 
would be 


A beacon of light to guide me, a signal of love to me. 


But the moon rose over the meadows; the night grew 
hushed and still, 


And methought that my beloved came down from the old 
sweet hill ; 


Once more her hand was waving, once more that kerchief 
white 

Flashed like the wing of an angel out of the silent night. 

So I keep the little kerchief, with a trust that can ne’er 
grow cold, 

For I know that my love is waiting as once in the days of 
old, 

And out of the bright blue heaven, there will come in the 
years to be, 

Her message of old to call me, her signal of love to me! 

—Frederic E. Weatherly, in Cassell’s Magazine. 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY. 

[The leading article in the Atlantic Monthly for the present 
month, by Harriet Waters Preston, is entitled “A Lady of 
the Old School,” and is based upon a volume by Susan I, 
Lesley, of this city, entitled “‘ Recollections of My Mother.” 
The mother was, before marriage, Ann Jean Robbins; her 
husband was Judge Lyman, of Northampton, Mass., and 
the charming study of social life, character, and human 
experiences which is presented in the volume entitles it 
to all the honor awarded by the article in the Atlantic. The 
part given below is merely the introduction to the article. 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 

NOW that the good old fashion of domestic life in 
New England seems to have become irretrievably a 
thing of the past, those to whom its memories are 
most sacred are beginning sorrowfuliy to lament the 
fact that the written records.of it are so few. Such 
records were never profuse, for the men and women 
of our brisk early day were not much given to intro- 
spection ; and some of us of the (supposed) vainer 
gender can well remember how incisively they used 
to reprove that outward and visible sign of excessive 
self-preoccupation,—the hideous misdemeanor - of 
“looking in the glass.” There were a few diaries 
which were not exclusively religious, and there were 
the longand minute family letters of the blessed days 
of costly postage. But even these, in the after time of 
rapid expansion and frequent removal, were contin- 
ually made a holocaust ; heedlessly, in some cases, no 
doubt, yet quite as often through inborn delicacy and 
honorable reserve,—a sense of something all too in- 
timate and holy about these artless revelations of the 
plain old family life. The selfsame feeling in another 
form—a natural if not entirely a healthful one—often 
closes the lips of those who remember, in the pres- 
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ence of the incredulous or super-refined juniors, who 
can only wonder and smile; and it has had its effect, 
beyond question, in rendering stiff, colorless, and un- 
satisfactory many of the formal biographies of our 
widely-known public characters. But now and then 
it has happened, after the passing of one of these 
older men or women, whose natures were surely, as 
a rule, designed upon a grander scale than ours, that 
filial piety itself has seemed to demand some written 
record in the name of the younger generation. If 
the career were private and the influence purely do- 
mestic and social, the obligation to fix the fleeting im- 
age of it seemed only the more pressing. For a charac- 
ter isnot necessarily falsified when its outlines are 
drawn in light upon the background of a new sorrow, 
but,it may be,only then shown in its exact proportions. 
Homely accessories, the monotony of daily usage, the 
inveterate apathy of our own listless being, may have 
combined to dull our perceptions until the shock of 
lifelong division came. But in the great silence which 
followed that shock how many have repeated, with 
self-accusing emphasis, the sentiment, if not the 
words, of the most magnificent of mourners: 
“ So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old.” 

Let that spiritual genealogy be once traced out, is 
the heart’s cry, for the sake, at least, of those who are 
in the line of the succession, and might otherwise 
never fully appreciate the nobility of their inherit- 
ance. If the life were private, let the memorial be 
private also; only let it not perish wholly. If the 
pen be taken while this first loyal impulse lasts, and 
taken by a competent hand, there is a chance that 
the result will be something which, to my mind, is 
more legitimately and intensely interesting than any 
other form of literature whatsoever. Real, primitive 
human character, ingeniously and warmly portrayed, 
—what can equal it in significance and power? I 
have happened to read a good many of these private 
or semi-private memorials, and to reproach myself 
sometimes for others which have never been written, 
but only conned, with mournful smiles and hidden 
tears, in the sad isolation of a long survival. Sketches 
of this kind are always affecting for those who have 
the key to their full meaning; but one among the 
number that have come in my way has always re- 
mained distinct in my memory, both for the perfect 
taste of its arrangement, and because the character 
which it reveals is essentially a typical one, and 
illustrates in a singularly complete manner a very 
marked and memorable phase of American civili- 
zation. 

Mrs. Susan Lesley’s “ Recollections of my Mother” 
might stand, in some ways, for the recollections 
of scores of mothers who never even saw the Old 
World, and whose lives passed principally in the 
first half of the present century. But many circum- 
stances combined to give a special social prominence 
to the lady in question. Born of honorable folk, and 
early married to a man of distinction, she became 
the life not only of a large family circle, but of a 
famous provincial centre of intelligence and refine- 


= 
ment; and she had the opportunity to impress her 


vivid personality on many of the brightest Diinds 
the generation which succeeded her own, I ne ’ 
had the happiness of seeing her, and for that a 
reason, perhaps, I have been the more impressed by 
something historic—I had almost said epic—in tt 
character and career. . 


THE TEMPERANCE “ COFFEE HOUSES” 
[The following are extracts from a tb 
Gore, of London, on “ The Coffee House Movemeas il 
United States.”’] . 
A COFFEE house of another kind, which has no 
parallel, is to be seen at Rochester, a city with leag 
than 100.000 inhabitants, and about 1,000 saloons 
one to every 100 of the people. The Christian Re 
form Associatio c offee room on the ground 
floor of their premises, with reading and mission 
room, and lodging accommodation above. An earnest 
member of the Association was appointed manager 
and his instructions were to turn away no one who 
came for food or lodging. If the applicant had no 
money, the meal or bed was to be given him on hig 
simple promise to pay if he could get work, and this 
was to go on as long as the manager thought desirable, 
Of the meals and beds thus given away, how many 
do you suppose were paid for afterwards? Here are 
the actual figures taken from the Association’s first 
report: 

“ During five months, out of 1,765 meals furnished 
to destitute strangers who promised to pay if they 
could get work, 1,145 were afterwards paid for; of 
876 lodgings furnished on the same conditions, 479 
have been paid for.” 

Looking to the fact that the recipients of this 
bounty came to the house in apparently the most 
helpless condition, it would be difficult to find more 
striking testimony to the power of Christian syn- 
pathy and Christian teaching. It is natural to sup- 
pose that a business carried on in that manner could 
not pay ; but the fact is, that last winter considerable 
profits were realized. And yet this is probably the 
cheapest refreshment house in America, a small plate 
of meat being sold for five cents. 


Every-pay religion is the foundation of thorough- 
ness, which is another word for truthfulness or hon- 
esty. Workmen that slight their work, whether they 
make shirts for a living or sermons, build houses or 
ships, raise flocks or families, will be some day or 
other found out. We want clothes that will not rip, 
vessels that will not leak, and bridges that will not 
break down. So we want characters that will stand 
temptation, and not snap asunder under the sudden 
pressures of life-—New York Evangelist. 


Tue drink vice,and mammon worship are bring- 
ing about by natural laws their own inevitable retri- 
bution, and unless remedies be found in our earnest 
ness and in our self-denial, and in our promotion by 
every possible means of the common good of all, then 
the Huns and Vandals who shall shipwreck our civil- 
ization are being bred, not in the steppes of Asia, but 
in the slums of great cities —Canon Farrar. 
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AGE OF SPIDERS AND ANTS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Dr. H. C. McCook read an interesting paper 
pearing on the possibilities of prolonged life among 
the lower orders of animals. An account was given 
of the life-history of a fine specimen of the spider, 
commonly known as the American tarantula. The 
animal was given to bim in 1882 by Dr. Joseph Leidy. 
It was then apparently eighteen months or two years 
old, and it lived in captivity until July of the pres- 
ent year. At the period of its death, therefore, it 
must have been at least seven years old, and may 
have been eight, having thus attained the distinction 
of being the most aged spider known to science. 

How long this species and other spiders generally 
live in their natural habitat is not known, but human 
protection in the present instance probably aided to 
prolong life. It was kept first in a glass globe, and af- 
terwards in a wooden box with glazed sides and a 
sliding glass door at the top. One end was filled with 
dry soil which was slightly compacted and heaped 
up; the other end was sparsely covered with earth. 
It was at all times liberally supplied with water, and 
its food consisted of live flies, grasshoppers, and lo- 
custs. During confinement the tarantula shed its 
skin several times, a process apparently attended 
with some danger, as it was during such a change the 
creature died, and once before, on a similar oceasion, 
it was found apparently dead, although it afterwards 
revived. 

It is possible that it was too much exhausted by 
long previous fasting to endure the severe strain 
which evidently is laid upon the organism in the act 
of moulting. The spring of 1887 was a backward one, 
and some difficulty was experienced in procuring in- 
sects for food from the immediate neighborhood. 
The annual supply of grasshoppers and locusts was 
very late and it may be that, had the spider been 
strengthened by a few weeks’ generous feeding pre- 
vious to its last moult, it might have been still alive. 

In connection with the general subject of the 
prolonged life of insects, Dr. McCook stated that dur- 
inga recent visit to Sir John Lubbock, at his house 
in London, he inquired after a queen of the fuscous 
ant which he had seen in an artificial formicary six 
years ago, it being then nearly eight yearsold. He 
was told by his host that it had died the day before, 
having at the time reached the wonderful age of more 
than thirteen years. She was still attended by her 
circle of courtiers. Some of these were licking the 
dead queen or touching her with their antennz and 
making other demonstrations as though soliciting her 
attention or desiring to wake her out of sleep. It 
was certainly a touching sight to witness these faith- 
ful attendants surrounding the dead body of one who 
had so long presided over the maternal destinies of 
the colony and seeking by their caresses to evoke the 


attention which never again could respond to their 
solicitations. 


; Tae Lord is a refuge for the oppressed, a refuge in 
times of trouble. And they that know thy name will 
put their trust in thee; for thou, Lord, hast not for- 
taken them that seek thee. 


THE DECAY OF TREES. 

MANY trees, under certain conditions, says a Cana- 
dian authority, rot easily, while under other con- 
ditions they are almost imperishable. Bass-wood was 
early considered a poor wood for fencing, as it rotted 
so easily. Observations showed that with the bark 
on it soon rotted, but without the bark it remained 
sound. The same thing is true of elm, but ina lesser 
degree. Beech rots very easily if exposed to the el- 
ements, but under shelter remains sound. If covered 
by water it will remain sound for a long time. Oak, 
if exposed to the weather, loses its sap-wood, but the 
old wood remains sound for many years. I believe 
all young timber should either be put in water imme- 
diately after it is cut, or put under shelter, as the 
young wood begins to rot very quickly if it is alter- 
nately wetted and dried. It follows then, that dete- 
rioration takes place to a far greater extent than we 
imagine by letting young trees lie out in all weathers 
with their bark on, as they cannot resist wet without 
having been first dried. In my opinion all wood 
should be either put into water immediately after 
being cut, or at least when spring comes, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary that all timbers should be water 
soaked before any attempt is made to dry it. It is a 
well-established fact that boards dry much quicker if 
the logs have previously lain in water. Another fact 
worthy of record is that water-soaked lumber is never 
attacked by insects, and hence, planks treated in this 
way can stand for many years without injury. —Lum- 
berman and Manufacturer. 


THE memory will only be content when there is 
that accuracy which gives absolute confidence. Sus- 
picion of inaccuracy is the most vicious element in 
memory. It is more satisfactory not to recall a thing 
than to recall it in such a way as not to know what 
we have recalled—whether the recollection is reli- 
able, where the memory of fact shades into fancy. 
It requires the best mental activity, the closest ob- 
servation, the clearest thought, the sharpest discrimi- 
nation, the cleanest classification, to give knowledge 
that definiteness which is indispensable to reliability 
in memory and accuracy in recollection.—Journal of 
Education. 


Tue past is ours, for from all the vast accumulated 
knowledge, we may learn to avoid errors, to practice 
virtue, to live for others, and thus add to the store of 
knowledge from which the boys and girls, the men 
and women of the future, may learn to do their work 
far better than we can do ours. 


Force in matters of opinion can do no good, but 
is very apt to do hurt; for no man can change his 
opinion when he will, or be satisfied in his reason 
that his opinion is false because discountenanced.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


A Tree will not only lie as it falls, butit will fall 
asit leans. And the great question every one should 
bring home to himself is this : “what is the inclination 
of my soul? Does it, with allits affections, lean to- 
ward God or away from him?” 
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To live on one’s own convictions against the world 
is to overcome the world, To believe that what is 
truest in you is true for all, to abide by that, and not 
to be over-anxious to be heard or understood or sym- 
pathized with, certain that at last all must acknowl- 
edge the same, and that while you stand firm, the 
world will come round to you,—that is independ- 
ence. ‘To enter into the world, and then live firmly 
and fearlessly according to your own conscience,— 
that is Christian greatness.—Selected. 


SomeBopy says few women would vote if enfran- 
chised. Well, it often happens in an election that 
more than half the men refuse to vote. But if one 
man or woman wants to exercise the right to vote, 
what reason is there for denying it, because other 
men and women do not wish to exerciseit? If Ide- 
sire to breathe the fresh air of heaven, shall I not 
cross my thréshold, because the rest of the family 
group prefer the stale atmosphere indoors.—Hon. 
John D. Long. 


Woutpst thou taste to the full the sweetness of 
life?. Then keep thyself low at humility’s feet. The 
sweetest of the cane is the part that grows nearest the 
earth.—Persian ( Feist.) 


I fear no foe, with thee at hand to bless; 

Ill have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 

I triumph still, if thou abide with me; 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.—Lyte. 


Let all men, whether succe sful or unsuccessful, 
whether they triumph or not,—let them do their 
duty, and rest satisfied.— Plato. 


Tue nature of the true Seed is first to take a deep 
root downward, and then to bring forth its fruit up- 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The killing of wild birds, whose plumage is in con- 
stant demand in Europe, has become so extensive at Simla 
that the Vice-royal council of that place has enacted a law 
to check the slaughter. A Simla law appears to be needed 
nearer home. 


—Dr. Murray, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, es- 
timates the mean height of the land of the globe to be be- 
tween nineteen hundred and twenty-one hundred feet, 
the latter limit being probably the more nearly correct. 
Humboldt’s estimate of the mean height of the continents 
was one thousand feet. 


— Visitors to the beach at Asbury Park one evening last 
week, were treated to a strange spectacle. The ocean was 
so filled with phosphorescent animals that every wave ap- 
peared flashing with fire. By stirring the sand on the 
beach with the foot a similar effect was produced. 

—A statute passed at the last session of the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois, went into effect on the 27th ult. 
The act prohibits the sale of tobacco, cigarettes, or cigars 
to any minor under the age of sixteen years. 

—Of the many lenses made by the late Alvan Clark, the 
cheapest one cost $300, while the national telescope was 
sold for $46,000, and the cost of the Lick glass was set at 
$50,000 without the mounting This was the work of a 


man who never had seen a lens in process of constry, 
in the hands of any one out of his own shop. y; 
was emphatically a self-made man. His only an 
was what he received in the public schools of a 
Massachusetts. His reputation was patiently, steadj} 
justly earned. His extraordinary power seemed 7m 
acuteness of the eye, of the touch, and of the undena 
ing, combined with unlimited patience. Not long gj 
he said: “I owe largely my recognition by the ecleli 
world to Mr. Dawes [the English astronomer.] I hag ws] 
thought, with one of my telescopes discovered several 
double stars. I wrote to Dawes, asking him to vel 
observations. He answered that they were real diesel 
I reported other discoveries. Mr. Dawes Wrote, ‘ wher 
did you got your telescope?’ ‘I made it,’ was my reply, 
I sold him that glass and five others.”—Ezchange, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE sessions of the annual meeting of the Atericay 
Woman’s Suffrage Association began in this city on the 3ig 
ult., in Association Hall, and continued on the two folloy. 
ing days. The President of this Association is Willig, 
Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Indiana, who was present 
and presided. On Second-day afternoon short addresey 
were delivered by Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, §, § 
Hunting. Margaret Campbell, Cora Scott Pond, Ada ¢. 
Bowles, and Antoinette Brown Blackwell. In the evening 
an address of welcome was made by State Senator A,). 
Harlen, of Chester county, and later, President Foulke de. 
livered his annual address. 


On the afternoon of the 3l1st., President Cleveland pm 
ceived the deputation of members of the English Parliy. 
ment, who have come to this country to urge the negotis- 
tion of a treaty of arbitration. The delegation include 
eleven members of Parliament, and several other English- 
men of prominence, and with ‘them were William Jone, 
Secretary of the Peace Association, London; Rowland 8, 
Howard, Boston; John B. Wood and Philip C. Garrett. of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Eaton, of New York. Andrew (a 
negie, of Pennsylvania, introduced the visitors to th 
President in a short address. Two members of the deleg- 
tion explained the object of their movement, and read the 
formal address, after which the President responded, er- 
pressing his interest in the subject. 


Ex.ravu B. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, well-known in pub- 
lic life, died at Chicago, on the night of the 22d inst., aged 
71, having been for some time hopelessly ill. He was 
Minister of the United States in Paris, during the Franco 
Prussian War of 1870, and earned distinction remaining in 
the city during the siege and the frightful scenes of “the 
Commune.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month will occur 
as follows : 
7. Ninepartvers, Oswego, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Race St., Phila. 
Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 
Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
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i , Pipe Creek, Md. Punctual attendance of the Committee is requested and all 
8. —— Coeanwlaien, N. J. interested Friends are invited to attend. 

, 9, Southern, Camden, Del. Cus. Bonn, Clerk. 
k 
n ¢,¢ The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
n * of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadel- *,*Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
i Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- | Journax should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
be Eleventh month 5th, 1887, at 10o’clock a.m. All | or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 

i terested in the cause are cordially invited to attend. may be used as late asthe morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
i. 5 S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, } Clerks reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth: 
e Tacte A. LIPPINCOTT, , 
fe 


day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





— 


ee . : *,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
#,* Friends’ Mission, Fairmount -— Sut z ae. JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
On Fourth-day evening next, oe —_ ay welock friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
to open the reading-room ieee F ati Fifth and the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
jo be kept open ae eens of Friends is solic- | *tticle wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
day eve . : 
4 Temperance meeting is now held on Sixth-day | ®™™bers printed. 


ssatas 


ce, . a *,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
em having been placed in better condition, the | subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
First-day school will be resumed Eleventh month 6, at | whomthe paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
245 p. ml. | name of another member of the same family is given, in which 

case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 











can isiting Committee of Abington First-day School | a new subscription, and send two papers. 

ls See ens Cpper Dublin school on First-day the 27th Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
- vpleventh month, at the close of the morning meeting. | help to avoid mistakes. 

iam 
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7 WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 

. 8 The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 334 in. 
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ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
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oa CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 
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Cat WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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1 L. & R. L. TYSON, 
, er: Absolutely Pure. No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
. 1 of purity, strength, and ——. -- 

| pub- seer eo —— A the ordinary kinds, and Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 

eamot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, | gna cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephys, Wash Embroidery, and 
wee Tf iaoct weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only im cans. | Voisin? sites ‘Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done. Plain 
~~ ee eaaeee SORSED Tre caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 
ranco- ceeeqeniniatieepectitapineistenniapeiinamigpattlecn bien iniigtttacnbii cialis bisinscccenssinimssitanipanaiticniatin 
ing in 
re QUEEN &G 0.924 Cuestuut st PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 

ars 2104 COLUMBIA AVENUE. 
Branch, A@-THE PATRONAGE OF FRIENDS SOLICITED. 

occur 403 Chestnut St. 














S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 















FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 














“NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| XQ) N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.” PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LirzE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at N 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearl Y TEN MILLIons and a SURPLUS of about Two Mie 
Ions. 3@° ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 






































Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BRowy 
a ann EEUEEEENUEEVUENUUIEEEIIEEIEEEeeeeees tee 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,409 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, 


THE GI R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on malin. 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUTFY, AND TRUST CO. — rresisent, nrrINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALI, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ety, 
_No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GRoRGE TUCKER Bupmy 











CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


‘AVINCS Deane 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 














To encourage savings, the obligations of this Oompany are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 ¢ interest coupons attached. These Two oigtionsexn, eh any tne, te exchanger for G4 First Mortgage Ho 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


% DEBENTURE BONDS --. 7351.2" 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, SSaanneme 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA: 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SA MUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager ol la 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J: ROBERTS FOULKE. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















eater ee PAID UP, 4 -  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLU: : > : ° ‘ e » . -  100,000,00. 
RESERVE. LIABILITY, . . «1 eee ee ~~: 000,000.00. 
$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, | WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGE. 
CALL OR SBND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN } anager 


A. D. R. CRAWFORD, 





Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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